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CAN WE SAVE THE 
CAESARIANS?; 
By D. Hersertr ABEL 


Loyola University, Chicago 

HE PROBLEMS which face us 

at Loyola University in accepting 
students into our program with two 
vears of high school Latin are the 
most difficult that our Department of 
Classical Languages has to solve. 
These students fall into various cate- 
gories: Latin majors, who will re- 
quire 28 hours of college Latin, Lat- 
in minors, who will require 22 hours, 
students completing the Latin re- 
quirement for our A.B. curriculum, 
which is 16 hours; and lastly, students 
who use Latin as their language re- 
quirement for the Humanities degree 
and require only six hours. The ob- 
jectives, aims, attitudes, and interests 
of these four groups vary as widely 
as their total hours. The potential 
Latin major expects to continue in 
the Graduate School; the Latin minor 
hopes either to teach Latin as a sec- 
ondary field or that Latin will bolster 
the major field, such as English or 
philosophy, the simple A.B. group 
who major in various subjects are 
studying Latin primarily because it 
is the requirement for the degree 
they seek; the students in the Hu- 


manities curriculum are eager to get 


their foreign language requirement 
out of the way as quickly and pain- 
lessly as possible, and elect six hours 
of Latin in preference to twelve 
hours of a modern language. There is 
no possibility, for reasons of teaching 
load, classroom availability, schedule 
complications, and class sizes, for us 
to have an individual class for each 
of these four groups. If that were 
possible, then we could adapt the 
course content and methodology of 
each class to the objectives, aims, and 
interests of each group. The real 
situation demands, however, that we 
keep all these diversified groups in 
one class. As a result, the course we 
give them must be one that takes into 
consideration the needs of all, and 
therefore must embrace content 
which will eventually be part of the 
Comprehensive Examination for our 
Latin majors. It cannot, either in 
content or in method of presentation, 
be considered as the third unit of a 
four-part terminal course in Latin. 
And it is worthwhile noting that 
students in the category of those 
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VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST 

Tue CrassicaL Ourtoox will this 
year conduct another Verse-Writing 
Contest for high-school and college 
students. Any high-school or college 
student may enter the contest pro- 
vided he is this year studying Latin, 
Greek, or classical civilization under 
a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certifi- 
cates of honorable mention will be 
awarded to the writers of all verses 
chosen for publication. Manuscripts 
must bear the name of the student, 
of his high school or college, and of 
his teacher of Latin or Greek. The 
verse may be in English, Latin, or 
Greek; the theme must be drawn 
from classical literature or mythol- 
ogy, or antiquity, in the 
broadest sense of the term. The 
poems must be entirely original—not 
translations of passages from ancient 
authors. No verses which have ever 
been published, even in a_ school 
paper, are eligible. No manuscripts 
will be returned; and the winning 
verses are to become the property of 
the American Classical League. The 
decisions of the Editorial Board of 
THe Crassicat Ovuriook — shall be 
final. Announcement of the results 
will be made in the May, 1958, issue 
F Tue Crasstcan Ourtook. Manu- 
scripts will be received up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958. They should be sent 
to Professor Konrad Gries, Queens 
College, Flushing 67, N. Y. 


classical 
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seeking only to complete a, language 
requirement for a Humanities degree 
frequently are motivated to change 
their curriculum to the Bachelor of 
Arts, and in some cases either minor 
or major in Latin. 

Our regular Freshman Latin course 
for students entering with four vears 
of high school Latin is a reading of 
Livy, Books 21 and 22. We _ have 
found that our two-vear high school 
Latin people, unless they be in our 
Honors’ program, cannot handle 
Livy. The progress is so painfully 
slow that achievement is negligible. 
We are, therefore, at present em- 
barked on an experimental program 
in which over a three-vear period we 


will offer courses in’ Ecclesiastical 
Latin, in Nepos, and in Cicero’s Ros- 
cius of Ameria for our two-year stu- 
dents, while continuing to offer Livy 
for the four-year entrants. By an 
evaluation of our results, we hope to 
arrive at a suitable collegiate course 
for the entire group. 

Precisely what do we expect these 
two-vear people to know when they 
come to us? It would be better to 
ask what we devoutly hope they have 
covered, or at least heard about, in 
their two-year course in high school, 
which usually is two years removed 
from their entrance into college Lat- 
in. Sad experience has taught us to 
expect little, very little, know ledge, 
if by knowledge we mean a firm in- 
tellectual grasp of something and not 
merely a nebulous notion about it. 

Everyone knows that our Bible of 
Latin, the report of the Classical In- 
vestigation, states that the primary 
immediate objective of Latin study 
is the increased ability to read and 
understand Latin as Latin. I have 
long since lost any illusions I ever 
had that a student acquires the ability 
to think in Latin, to read Latin and 
understand it without mentally trans- 
lating it, to comprehend a Latin sen- 
tence without any analysis in English. 
We do not expect such a utopian sit- 
uation in our two-year students, even 
in a most elementary way. But we do 
hope that they have an awareness of 
the fact that we read any language 
in word groups, not in words. We 
hope they realize that what they have 
read in Sentence One probably has 
some reference to what they will 
read in Sentence Two. We hope 
they will be conscious that they are 
reading a story or an essay and that 

paragraph is a unified whole. We 
hope they do not become so en- 
grossed in the vocabulary which they 
don’t know that they will forget the 
sense of what they read, or that they 
fail to comprehend the word group 
because they are concentrating on 
words. We hope they don’t fail to 
see the forest because of the trees. 

We hope they have an automatic 
control of the forms of the declen- 
sions and conjugations. We hope that 
they can recognize the functional 
usage of these forms. But this is a 
hope, not an expectation. We have 
found that knowledge is very weak 
on pronominal forms, on those of ir- 


regular adjectives such = as_ totus, 
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on the future tense of the third 
and fourth conjugations, and on the 
entire subjunctive mood. Some two- 
vear students claim never to have 
studied the subjunctive at all; others 
have only vague notions about its 
formation. It is necessary for us to 
teach formally the formation of the 
subjunctive to practically every third- 
year group. We also must conduct 
drills on such declensions as totus, 
ille, mare, exercitus, and res. Thus 
our hope is much more roseate than 
our expectation. 

We hope that they have a fune- 
tional knowledge of Latin syntax; we 
expect that they have heard of such 
things as purpose clauses, result claus- 
es, and indirect questions, but we are 
pleased when they can either label 
them properly or translate them with 
accuracy. It is slightly frustrating 
when a student, seeing cus in a sen- 
tence which contains no ablative but 
does contain a subjunctive, translates 
the cum as “with.” We hope that, 
with the emphasis on English ob- 
jectives in the first two vears plus the 
fact that they are enrolled in a course 
in Freshman College English, they 
will know the basic elements of ieng- 
lish grammar as an aid to learning 
Latin grammar. But we are satisfied 
if they know the distinction between 
active and passive voice, between a 
predicate nominative and a direct ob- 
ject, between an adverb and an ad- 
jective. 

The majority of first-year and sec- 
ond-vear books stress word study. 
We hope that our students will be 
able to etymoiogize, to use known 
Latin roots effectively to determine 
the meaning of unknown words. We 
hope that they have been urged to 
use the vocabulary or dictionary as a 
crutch, and only in times of crisis. 
We hope that they can break up at 
least such words as advevtus, traditus, 
and ifans. We hope someone has 
told them that the perfect passive 
participle frequently is productive of 
English derivatives, and therefore of 
a good translation; and also, there- 
fore, that it would be fruitful to 
know the principal parts of Latin 
verbs. We find, however, that our 
hopes do not match our expectations. 
The English vocabulary of students 
is frequently so weak that they have 
never heard what we would consider 
the normal word to translate a given 
Latin term. And even if they do 
know the word “progress,” and know 
that pro means “forward,” that Latin 
~Uressus has them stopped. 

We hope that these students have 
some knowledge of cultural back- 
grounds in geography, Roman_ his- 
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tory, social customs, public _ life, 
mythology, and the like. But we ex- 
pect little. Among the things we have 
found, during the last five years of 
classes, that they do not know, are 
the names of the hills of Rome; the 
Via Sacra, the temple of Vesta, the 
Campus Martius, what is meant by 
ambitio, a quaestor, an aedilis; the 
Kalends, the Ides, the Nones, and the 
abbreviation A.U.C.; what a= tri- 
clinium, an atriwn, or a cubiculum 
is; the parts of a Roman name; the 
principal duties or functions of such 
deities as Mercury, Apollo, Iris, or 
even Vulcan. 

We know that all these evidences 
of ignorance are not the fault of the 
teachers of Latin I and Il We know 
that they have done and are doing a 
good job. We know, from our ex- 
perience with certain students, who, 
for some reason of their own, did not 
begin their study of Latin -as Fresh- 
men but as Juniors in high school, 
that the real reason for our difficul- 
ties is that two-year break in the 
continuity of Latin study. Those few 
students who took up their Latin in 
their last two years of high school 
definitely live up to our hopes. Those 
who took Latin in the first two vears 
do not, simply because in that ‘two- 
vear hiatus, when their minds were 
occupied with salesmanship and type- 
writing, they forgot all the Latin 
they had learned. 

When the Classical Investigation 
did its work in 1924, it urged that 
Latin be not taught in Grades 7 and 
8 of the junior high school, if such a 
system would result in the student's 
completing his Latin in Grade 10 
with an ensuing two-year break in 
continuity between high school and 
college. The Investigation saw dis- 
astrous results even after four years 
of Latin; our present educational pol- 
icy in high school Latin forces a 
break after only two vears. The dam- 
age is at least doubled. Is there any 
solution to the problem? 

There is, in my opinion, a possibil- 
itv of a solution, though it is com- 
plicated by a number of factors, and 
might meet with weighty objections 
from administrators of large public 
school systems. In outline it would 
operate something like this: a) if 
upon entering high school a student 
elected Latin in his first year, he 
would obligate himself if he did sat- 
isfactory work to continue Latin for 
four vears; b) if upon entering high 
school the student expected to take 
only two years of Latin, he would 
defer his Latin to the Junior vear, 
and as a Freshman take typing or 
some other utilitarian subject; c) if 
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he changed his mind sooner than the 
Junior year, he would be permitted 
to begin Latin as a Sophomore, tak- 
ing three years instead of the com- 
plete course. 

1 can hear deafening objections. 
“We must meet the enemy head on 
at the earliest possible moment.” 
“Freshies lost to French or Spanish 
will never come home to Latin.” “No 
Freshman wants to obligate himself 
for four years.” “We must build 
from the bottom.” “After two years 
we can have our students motivated, 
indoctrinated, moulded to our ideals 
so that we can build a third- and a 
fourth-year class, but if they don’t 
come to us until they are Juniors, 
we'll never get achance to have them 
in a third-year class.” “There will 
be programming difficulties and oth- 
er administrative hindrances.” “The 
Freshman in high school wants new 
experiences and is ready to meet the 
challenge of a foreign language, but 
the Junior has had this desire dulled.” 

Sull, if we are to solve this prob- 
lem of the two-year student, we must 
take into consideration this two-year 
break. Furthermore, if we are to 
save Latin study in this country, we 
must break with the policy of con- 
sidering Latin a two-year terminal 
course. We all know that strong ef- 
forts are being made to re-introduce 
or to strengthen third-year and 
fourth-year courses. We all are aware 
that the species Latin teacher is dying 
at the top, that we are passing on 
and retiring faster than new recruits 
are coming into the field. We must 
do something to save this great group 
of two-vear Latin students, save them 
for a third and fourth vear, and for 
ultimate advanced study, whether 
that third and that fourth year come 
in high school or in college. Further- 
more, the most. disastrous  conse- 
quence of our present policy has not 
even been mentioned. It is merely 
that very many two-year students 
who come to college are aware of 
their own ignorance; they know what 
we know—that they have forgotten 
so much that they despair of picking 
up where they left off, and as a re- 
sult they are lost to us forever. We 
need them in our corner when we're 
fighting our battle to preserve Latin 
study. The question is to find a way 
to get them into that corner. 

5 elieeiie 
OFFICERS OF CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Officers of the American Philolog- 
ical Association for the current vear 
are: President, C. Bradford Welles, 
of Yale University; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gertrude EF. Smith, of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; Second Vice- 
President, Robert J. Getty, of Uni- 
versity College, Toronto; Secretary- 
Treasurer, James W. Poultney, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Fdi- 
tor, Francis R. Walton, of the Flor- 
ida State University. 

Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of New England for 1957-1958 
are: President, Norman L. Hatch, 
of the Phillips Exeter Academy; 
Vice-President, Grace A. Crawford, 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Public High 
School, Secretary-Treasurer, Claude 
W. Barlow, of Clark University, As- 
sociate Secretary - Treasurer, Con- 
stantine G. Yavis, of Holy Cross Col- 
lege. 

Officers of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States for 1957-1958 
are: President, Frank C. Bourne, of 
Princeton University; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Fugene W. Miller, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Margery 
McClure, of Mr. Lebanon High 
School, Pittsburgh, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, F. Gordon Stockin, of Hough- 
ton College; Editor, Edward A. Rob- 
inson, of Fordham University. 

Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South 
for 1957-1958 are: President. Harry 
1. Leon, of the University of Texas; 
President-Flect, Oscar Fk. Nvbakken. 
of the State Univ ersity of lowa; 
Vice-President, Graves H. Thomp- 
son, of Hampden-Sidney College; 
Secretary-Treasurer, John N. Hough, 
of the University of Colorado; Fdi- 
tor, Norman T. Pratt. Jr., of Indi- 
ana University. 

Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States for 1957- 
1958 are: President, Edward N. O'- 
Neil. of the University of Oregon; 
Secretary - Treasurer, Edward Y. 
Lindsay, of the Grant Union High 





School, Del Paso Heights, California. 

Officers of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America for the current 
vear are: President, George E. My- 
lonas, of Washington University; 
Vice-President, Carl W. Blegen, of 
the University of Cincinnati, General 
Secretary, Cedric G. Boulter, of the 
University of Cincinnati, Treasurer, 
Walter C. Baker, of New York City, 
Recorder, Winifred S. Thomas, of 
Columbia, Missouri; Editors, Richard 
Stillwell, of Princeton University, 
Gladys D. Weinberg, of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and Jotham Johnson, 
of New York University. 

Faculty officers of Fra Sigma Phi 
for the current year are: Executive 
Secretary and Editor, H. R. Butts, 
of Birmingham - Southern College, 
Honorary President, Gertrude EF. 
Smith, of the University of Chicago, 
Trustees, William H. Willis (1959), 
of the Univ ersity of Mississippi, 
Chairman, Gertrude Ewing (1960), 
of Indiana State Teachers College, 
William C. Korfmacher (1958), of 
Saint University; Paul R. 
Murphy (1959), of Ohio University, 
Gray don W. Regenos (1958), of Tu- 
lane University. 
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Officers of the Classical Society of 
the American Academy in Rome for 
the current vear are: President, 
Charles L. Babcock, of Cornell Uni- 
versity ; First Vice-President, Id- 
mund T. Silk. of Yale University; 
Second Vice-President. Doris Taylor, 
of Wheaton College, Secretary, Mrs. 
Charles LL. Babcock; Treasurer, 
Claude W. Barlow, of Clark Univer- 
sity ° 

The current officers of the Amer- 
ican Classical League are listed in the 
October, 1957, issue of THe Crassicat 
OvuTLOoOK, pages 5-6. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
By Esterta KyNt 
Wenatchee (Wash.) High School 
MEMBERSHIP of 50,261 in 1iso 
chapters climaxed the twenty- 
first year of the national Junior Clas- 
sical League. In 1953, when plans 
were made for the first national con- 
vention, there were 17,456 members. 
Of the many state federations, Ohio 
is the first to exceed so00 members, 
with an enrollment of 5785. Texas, 
with 4352, placed second, and Indi- 
ana, with 3711, placed third. The 
highest chapter membership was held 
again this year by Dominican High 
School in) Detroit: 521. 
creases indicate an 


Such in- 
increased Latin 
enrollment, e.g., the number of Latin 
students at Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
(Istrouma chapter), is nine times 
More than it w as a Vear ago. Accord 
ing to \ugusta Gibbons, of Sharon, 
Pennsylvania, member of the national 
committee in charge of membership, 
this increase is a tribute to the active 


spe MSOs. 


Almost all states have state feder 
ations, and in some cases there are 
regional groupings. State federations 
are formed through Lourania Miller, 
of Dallas, Texas, who appoints the 
state chairmen. 

Belle Gould, of Henderson, Texas, 
is in charge of the national bulletin, 
Porcu: U.S., now in its sixth year, 
with a circulation of 6700 for the 
April, igs7, issue. This bulletin is 
edited by students from student re 
ports. In addition, the following states 
have official bulletins: California, Col 
orado, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Louisi 
ana, Marvland, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn 
svivania, Mississippi, Tennessee, South 
Dakota, Texas, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming. 

The fourth national convention was 
held August 11-15, 1957, at Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, with an 
attendance of 485, including 392 stu 
dents and or adults. Mrs. Helen 
Lake Junior Hich 
School in Denver. was general chair 
man, assisted by Professor C. C. Mie 
row. of Colorado College. The Rev 
erend Gerard Fllspermann, O.S.B.. of 
Saint Meinrad’s Abbey, Indiana, was 
in charge of programs. Officers were 
elected for tos7-190s8 as follows 
President Mike Burns. Ypsilanti, 
Mich., Vice-President. Mike Patrick. 
Worthington, Tex.: Secretary, Judy 
Dorzert. Trenton, N. J.; 
lohn 


Swedberg. of 


Treasurer, 


Byvrum, Wenatchee, Wash.; 


Parliamentarian, Dan Roby, Chester 
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ton, Ind. Kayelle Stroud, of Hender- 
son, Tex., was appointed editor of 
Toren: U.S. It was decided to hold 
the fifth national convention at the 
University of Kentucky in Lexington 
in June, 1958; Belle Gould, of Hen- 
derson, Tex., will serve as advisor. 
The climax of the Colorado conven- 
tion was the presentation on the final 
evening by several state federations 
of “The Wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis,” followed by a beauty contest 
with contestants from the three states 
with the largest federations. 

Besides the fourth national con- 
vention the year 1956-1957 saw 3 
regional and 2g state conv entions, at 
all of which = students carried) on 
varied and worthwhile activities, of 
which the following are brief sam- 
plings. 

At the third regional convention in 
k 1 Paso, Texas, held for 115 delegates 
from 4 chapters on March 15, at Fl 
Paso High School, the name of the 
speaker's address was “Wany, Weedy, 
Weaky.” The theme for the sixth 
regional convention for the Inland 
Empire, attended by 130 from 9 
schools on October 20 at Gonzaga 
Preparatory School in Spokane, was 
incidents in the life of slaves, such 
as Spartacus, Nvdia (The Last Days 
of Pomrpeit), and Androcles and the 
lion. Interpretation of the education- 
al system in Germany by a_ native 
German was a part of the program 
at the fourth regional convention for 
Northeast Maine, when 3 schools sent 
127 delegates to the Houlton High 
School on May to. 

The second convention of the Cali- 
fornia federation, at Bishop O’Dowd 
High School, Oakland, on March 30, 
when 525 delegates represented 36 
chapters and 4 guest schools, dis- 
cussed club activities. Club) projects 
and activities were likewise the main 
topic at Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, where the seventh convention 
for West Virginia was held on April 
27, with a registration of 118 from 
1s schools. : 

The first convention for Mississip- 
pi. meeting on March g at Provine 
High School in Jackson with (9) 
schools represented by 95 delegates, 
decided to issue a state bulletin, called 
the Nuwtius. 

The 198 delegates from g schools 
at the second convention for Mary- 
land, meeting at the Academy of the 
Holy Names in’ Silver Springs on 
\pril 13, also decided to have a state 
paper. It will be prepared in_ 1957- 
1958 by the High Point chapter. 

The fifth convention for Louisiana, 
at Monroe on March 15, with 276 
delegates from 12 schools, heard a 
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report on the state paper, the Nuntius 
Latinus, given by the editor, At this 
meeting, a Roman version of the 
“$64,000 Question” was given by the 
Neville chapter. 

The seventh annual convention for 
South Dakota, attended by 225 dele- 
gates from 11 schools on March 30 
at Mount. Marty High School in 
Yankton, awarded the bronze plaque 
for the best issue of the state monthly 
to the Eta Sigma Phi chapter at the 
University of South Dakota. 
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“NIHIL SUB SOLE 
NOVUM...” 

The New York Times in its issue 
of April 22, 1957, carried a_ brief 
sketch of the great Spanish cellist, 
Pablo Casals. This sketch opened ef- 
fectively with the story of the Puerto 
Rican gentleman who called at the 
musician’s home in San Juan, asked to 
see the great man, entered the living 
room with a bow, sat there for a half 
hour in’ silent) contemplation, and 
then, after expressing his gratitude, 
departed. 

Some eighteen hundred years ago 
the younger Pliny, in a letter to his 
friend Nepos (2.3), made the follow- 
ing remark: “Numquamne legisti 
Gaditanum quendam, Titi Livi nov- 
mine gloriaque commotum, ad visen- 
dum eum ab ultimo terrarum orbe 
venisse statimque, ut viderat, abisse?” 

There is indeed “no new thing un- 
der the sun.” 

—k. G. 
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The goo delegates attending the 
fourth convention for Indiana’ on 
March 30 at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege in Muncie, received an official 
handbook furnishing a complete state 
directory. 

The fifth convention for Michigan, 
meeting at the University in) Ann 
Arbor on April 13, ith 370 students 
representing 26 schools, completed 
special work on the state constitution. 
Each discussion group had a student 
chairman and a faculty sponsor. 

A new constitution was adopted at 
the fourth convention for Oklahoma 
at the University in Norman, where 
12 schools sent 210 delegates on April 
5-6. 

At the fifth convention for Minne- 
sota on April 26 at Gustavus Adol- 
phus College in St. Peters, attended 
by 314 delegates from 12 schools, 
plans were made to invite the na- 
tional convention for 1958. 
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A mythology contest conducted by 
a professor from the University of 
Georgia was a feature of the ‘fifth 
convention for Georgia, held on 
April 13 at’ Robert EF. Lee High 
School in Thomaston for 600. stu- 
dents from 30 schools. 

Grinnell College was host to 365 
delegates from 8 schools on April 5 
at the sixth meeting for lowa. 

The seventh state convention for 
New Jersey, held at Rutgers Univer- 
sity in New Brunswick on April 11, 
with an attendance of 1123 (the sec- 
ond largest group in 1957—in 1956 
attendance was 840), was addressed 
by a college professor and a college 
senior. 

Ohio had an attendance of over 
goo from 55 schools for its seventh 
convention on March 29 at the State 
University in Columbus. Over 400 
applying could not be accommo- 
dated. 

The eighth convention for Missou- 
ri, held on March 30 at Hanley 
Junior High School in University 
City, with an attendance of 576 from 
27 schools, heard Latin songs: “Rex 
ad Diem,” “Moritur Iterum 
Caesar,” and “Ave Maria.” 

In Pennsylvania, Big Springs Jun- 
ior High School at Newville was host 
to 720 delegates from 24 schools for 


the eighth state convention on March 
30. 
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In Kentucky, where 1000 delegates 
from 40 schools came to the Univer- 
sitv on March 30, awards were given 
for exhibits. ° 

Attendance at the fourth conven- 
tion in New Mexico was 166 from 9 
schools on November 27 at Albu- 


querque. 

For the first time attendance was 
limited in Texas, where there were 
750 delegates from 41 schools at the 
seventeenth convention, held on April 
13 at the Senior High School in 
Weatherford. : 

The ninth convention for Wash- 
ington, held November 3 at the Uni- 
versity in Seattle for 278 delegates 
from 18 chapters, featured a two- 
page finance report, a copy of the 
records of the state treasurer. ’ 

Attendance at the third convention 
for Connecticut at Bulkeley High 
School in Hartford on April 27 Was 
250 from 14 schools. 

The JCL held its first convention 
in South Carolina on March 22 at 
Winthrop College in Rock Hill, with 
58 delegates from 12 schools. 

“How the Study of Latin Contrib- 
utes to the Enjoyment of Life” was 
the address given by a Little Rock 
lawyer to the fifth state convention 
for Arkansas at the Pulaski Heights 















Junior High School in Little Rock 
on March 23. There were 452 dele- 
gates from 1g schools. 

“This Is Your Life” was given as 
one program number at the fourth 
state convention for Massachusetts, 
attended by 400 delegates from 190 
schools at) North High School in 
Worcester on May 5. 

“Haec Fst Tua Vita” was a skit 
about Marcus Antonius given at the 
third state convention for Colorado, 
attended by 450 delegates from 26 
schools at Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, on April 11. 

The labors of Hercules, patterned 
somewhat after the theme of the na- 
tional convention in 1956, were used 
for the sixth state convention for 
North Carolina, when 37 chapters 
sent 1159 students (the largest JCL 
group for the vear) to the University 
at Chapel Hill on February 9. 

The adventures of Uly sses, with a 
linoleum-block cover for the pro- 
gram, were used for the eighth an- 
nual convention for Kansas at To- 
peka High School, where 205 stu- 
dents from 1o schools met on March 
22. 

The Tennessee federation, for its 
first meeting on May 4, had an at- 
tendance of 140 from 235 schools at 
Vanderbilt University in) Nashville. 
\ tour of the nearby replica of the 
Parthenon was part of the meeting. 

A fall date, November ro, brought 
235 delegates from 18 schools to the 
third state convention for Virginia to 
the Fairfax High School. 

It is also interesting to note the 
varied activities of the local chapters. 
Space permits only a very few ex- 
amples. 

The Stella Romana chapter of Ro- 
sati-Kain High School in St. Louis, 
in the February issue of its bulletin, 
used a puzzle, “Tangle Town,” made 
by scrambling the letters of a town 
in North Africa conquered by the 
Romans in 200 B.C. Nune et Tune, 
the bulletin) of the Waco, Texas, 
chapter, published a letter from a 
student telling those about to. start 
Cezesar what pleasures to expect. The 
Latinus Rumor, published by the 
Webster Groves, Missouri, chapter, 
uses letters from alumni in college 
who are finding their study of Latin 
helpful; alumni are designated as am- 
bassadors in the JCL. 

The Latin Legion at Worthington 
Junior-Senior High School in Minne- 
sota earned money for financial as- 
sistance to delegates to the national 
convention by securing the conces- 
sion for Trojan Relays, the annual 
track meet. Sale of cards, jewelry, 
and apples at basketball games  fi- 
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nanced activities for the chapter at 
Genda, Illinois. Money was earned at 
a bake sale by the Fairfax chapter in 
Virginia to provide a Latin Club col- 
lege scholarship. 

Testimonials from former eighth- 
grade pupils were used on materials 
distributed by the members at the 
Edward D. Libbey High School in 
Toledo, when prospective students 
were met in the junior high schools 
nearby. 

At the West View High School 
in Pittsburgh the induction — cere- 
mony was conducted in Latin by a 
local attorney. At the Veni-Vidi-Vici 
chapter of the Saint Cecilia School in 
Detroit installation is at the first 
meeting. An afternoon — installation 
ceremony was held at Groverton 
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TEACHER PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 

The American Classical League 

Service Bureau conducts a Placement 

Service for Latin and 

Greek. 


teachers of 


The plan is a very simple one, and 
very inexpensive. Any member of 
the League desiring this service may 
write to the Service Bureau request- 
ing an information blank. This blank 
is to be returned to the Bureau to- 
gether with a_ registration fee of 
$1.00. The blanks are kept on file in 
the order received, and any prospec- 
tive employer, on inquiry, is sent an 
up-to-date list of all applicants to- 
gether with pertinent 
about each applicant. 


information 
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High School, Virginia, when the 
sponsor of the Fairfax chapter pre- 
sented the JCL charter to the newly 
formed chapter. Climax for a day of 
initiation for members at Central 
High School in Savannah, Georgia, 
was the crowning of the king and 
queen of a style show. The Romney, 
West Virginia, chapter had an out- 
door initiation, with Roman guards 
from Nero's court meeting the ini- 
tiates in a garden and charging them 
with spying or with being Christians. 
Initiation at the Senior High School 
in Waterville, Maine, follows the na- 
tonal JCL ritual. Initiation for the 
Holland High School in Ohio was 
held at a Roman banquet in April. 
In Clifton, New Jersey, it was part 
of the Christmas program. This chap- 
ter presented a “What's My Line?” 
program based on 


Roman occupa- 
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tions at its January meeting. 

“Tied to Latin” was the title of a 
program given at a chapter meeting 
at’ Immaculate Conception High 
School in Montclair, New Jersey. A 
roll call using Roman names was 
used at chapter programs for the 
Montevideo High School in’ Penn 
Laird, Virginia. “Women in the 
Aeneid” was presented at a chapter 
meeting at Mount Saint Joseph Acad- 
emy in West Hartford, Connecticut, 
as part of its annual Monastery Ves- 
perna program. 

At Latrobe, Pennsylvania, “Amui- 
citia Week” was observed in Decem- 
ber, with stress on courtesy to. all. 
Henderson, 
viewed by 


Lexas, had a book re- 
va professional reviewer 
from Dallas as a climax to its day- 
long Fall Festival. Burgettstown, 
Pennsylvania, carried out the recom- 
mendation for a uniform national 
project made in 1956 by preparing a 
basket for the needy at Thanksgiving. 
Ansonia, Ohio, gave two play sand a 
skit to. finance 
state convention. Christmas and Val 
entine were sent by Benton 
Township School at Fleetville, Penn 
svivania. The Belmont chapter in 
Massachusetts raised funds to send to 
school an Indian boy who had been 
living on a reservation in) Arizona. 
Floats for parades were prepared by 
Philippi, West Virginia) (a Roman 
banquet scene), Noblesville, Indiana 
(a miniature Parthenon), and War- 
rentown, Virginia (“They Came, We 
Saw, We Conquered,” 


reservations at the 


cards 


featuring a 
scene of the state seal and referring 
to a football game ). : 
This report, with its) wealth of 
material, was made possible by the 
cooperation of the many Latin teach 
ers who reported the facts and fig 
ures from their local areas. 
> ie a> eee 
SOME GREEK IDEAS 
ABOUT TOO GREAT 
PROFICIENCY 
By Eucexse S. McCartney 
University of Michigan 
HROUGHOUT THEIR history 
the Greeks tried to avoid ex 
tremes. with which 
they harped upon their ideal of a7 
den agan, “nothing in excess,” may 
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have been due in some measure to 
the difficulty they experienced in 
observing it. The daily activities of 
life afforded them the opportunity 
to manifest their disapproval of su 
perlative skill in minor things, and 


‘they expressed it in ways as diverse 


as the situations that elicited it. Some 
of their rebukes are witty, some are 
scornful and indignant, and a_ few 
are anecdotal. It seems worthwhile 
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to collate a few examples of such 
cleverness from Greek literature and 
other sources. 

On being invited to listen to a man 
who imitated nightingales, Agesilaus 
the Great rephed impatiently: “I 
have heard nightingales themselves” 
(Plut. Mor. 212F). And Aristippus 
asked a boastful diver whether he 
was not ashamed to take pride in acts 
such as a dolphin performed natural- 
ly (Diog. Laert. ii, 73). A forthright 
Spartan was even sterner in showing 
his displeasure in a different situation. 
\fter exhibiting his specialty a 
stranger said to him: “I do not think 
that you, Lacon, can stand upon one 
foot as long as that.” The Spartan 
satirically agreed: “No, but there is 
not a single goose that cannot” (Plut. 
Vor. 233B). 

Diogenes the Cynic was somewhat 
paradoxical in’ uttering a reproof. 
While at the baths he upbraided a 
young man whom he saw expertly 
playing cottabus: “The better | vou 
play |, the worse {you play | (Diog. 
Laert. vi, 46). 

Of course, somewhat similar views 
about excessive skill in games have 
been expressed in modern times. A 
friend of Herbert Spencer's used to 
say that to play billiards well was a 
sign of an ill-spent youth, and Spen- 
cer occasionally repeated his words 
(ID. Dunean, Life avd Letters of Her- 
bert Spencer, \, 398-399). The re- 
mark has been credited to Spencer 
himself and has been endowed with 
various dramatic settings. An elabo- 
rated version that appeared in the 
Outlook for October 10, 1928, p. 
949, is worth quoting to show how 
stories grow: “Upon one occasion 
he engaged in a billiard match with 
a vouth who had the bad taste to 
beat him unmercifully. At the con- 
clusion Spencer slammed his cue into 
the rack and remarked: ‘Young man, 
such proficiency in- games of skill 
argues a misspent youth.” 

ven musical talent was exposed to 
reproaches. A Spartan, evidently a 
typical one, thought that playing the 
lvre was indulgence in nonsense 
(Plut. Mor. 2341). And Demaratus 
said of a musician: “He does not 
seem to do his silly stuff at all badly” 
(ibid. 220A). Eudamidas made a re- 
luctant acknowledgment that another 
musician had “great power to charm 
in a trifling matter” (ibid. 220F ). 

Becoming impatient while watching 
a foolish man tuning his’ psaltery, 
Diogenes the Cynic berated him in 
no uncertain terms. “Are you not 
ashamed,” said he, “to give this wood 
concordant sounds, while vou fail to 
harmonize your soul with — life?” 


(Diog. Laert. vi, 65; Loeb trans.) 
Diogenes also deplored the misuse of 
the abilities and the efforts that made 
certain flute players and athletes 
supreme. He thought that their native 
gifts would not have been so unpro- 
ductive if they had been trained in 
higher pursuits (ibid. vi, 70). 

Plutarch (Pericles i, 5) puts ac- 
complished musicians on a level with 
craftsmen and tradesmen like dyers 
and perfumers, and adds two more 
names to the number of those who 
thought that proficiency with a mu- 
sical instrument demeaned a person: 

“Therefore it was a fine saying of 
Antisthenes, when he heard that Is- 
menias was an excellent piper: “But 
he’s a worthless man, said he, ‘other- 
wise he wouldn't be so good a piper.’ 
And so Philip once said to his son, 
who, as the wine went round, 
plucked the strings charmingly and 
skilfully, ‘Art not ashamed to pluck 
the strings so well?’ (Loeb trans.) 

Ismenias, whom Antisthenes_ belit- 
tled, was one of the most celebrated 
Greek flute players. When he was a 
captive of the Seythians, Ateas, their 
king, bade him play at a_ banquet. 
He charmed all his auditors except 
Ateas, who declared that the neighing 
of his horse afforded him greater 
pleasure. This appraisal of Ismenias 
delighted Plutarch so much that he 
repeated it three times (Mor. 174F, 
334B, 1ogs5F). 

It seems to have been a rather gen- 
eral attitude in Greek antiquity that 
highly gifted people should not de- 
vote their talents to music. According 
to a story, a harpist thus gently re- 
buked Philip for raising a point about 
the technique of his instrument: 
“God forbid, your Majesty, that you 
should ever fall so low as to know 
more about these matters than I” 
(Plut. Mor. 334C;, Loeb trans.). Even 
the owning of slaves who made flutes 
brought) ridicule upon the orator 
lsocrates (ibid. 836E). 

Music had a rightful place in the 
general education of a Greek, but 
Aristotle (Pol. 1341a) held that one 
should not acquire professional com- 
petence in it. He singled out the flute 
as being too exciting to be expressive 
of moral character (ibid.). 

Relying on a source unknown to 
me, a twelfth-century author relates 
this incident about the youthful Al- 
exander: “Fi Antigonus pedagogus 
citharam fregit abiecitque  dicens: 
‘Aetati tuae lam regnare convenit, 
pudeatque in corpore regni |i.e. in 
rege | voluptatem luxuriae dominari.’ ” 
(John of Salisbury, Polycraticus, as 
quoted by C. H. Beeson, A Primer 
of Medieval Latin, p. 250). 
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There were also dancers who over- 
did things. When Cleisthenes, the des- 
pot of Sicyon, desired to make an 
ideal marriage for his daughter Aga- 
riste, he invited all Greeks who 
thought themselves worthy to be his 
son-in-law to present themselves at 
Sicvon. After a year’s visit (and 
observation) the conduct and lineage 
of Hippocleides, the son of — the 
wealthiest man in Athens, led Cleis- 
thenes to regard him as the best of 
the suitors. On the day of the mar- 
riage feast, however, his dancing in- 
curred the instant disfavor of Cleis- 
thenes, who could not restrain him- 
self. when Hippocleides began to 
make shameless gestures. “ "Tis very 
well, son of Tisandrus,” he exclaimed, 
“but vou have danced yourself out 
of your marriage” (Herod. vi, 126- 
129; Loeb trans.). 

Sensuous songs and rhythms some- 
times led to sensuous and immoderate 
dancing (Plut. Mor. 704 D-E, 748 
B-C), and Plato (Rep. iii, 398-399) 
would banish the Lydian and lonian 
modes from his ideal state because of 
their effect upon the morals of youth. 

Romans, too, could be shocked by 
dancing. Sallust (Bell. Cat. xxv, 2) 
succinctly condemns — Sempronia’s 
proficiency: “Psallere, saltare elegan- 
tius quam necesse est probae.” Ma- 
crobius (iil, 14, 5) quotes Sallust and 
remarks, perhaps superfluously: “Ad- 
eo et ipse Semproniam reprehendit 
non quod saltare sed quod optime 
iclerit. 

In Letters to His Son (no. 74) 
Lord Chesterfield takes a condescend- 
ing attitude toward dancing: “Danc- 
ing is in itself a very trifling, silly 
thing; but it is one of those estab- 
lished follies to which people of sense 
are sometimes obliged to conform; 
and then they should be able to do 
it very well.” 

There were also some. skills that 
nght be termed stunts, and Alex- 
ander was interested in them. Hear- 
ing of an Indian who shot arrows 
through a finger ring, he asked the 
man to give a demonstration. On his 
refusal to comply, Alexander con- 
demned him to death, but after 
learning that he feared he might offer 
a poor performance through lack of 
practice, Alexander praised and _ re- 
warded him (Plut. Mor. 181B). On 
another occasion Alexander bestowed 
a surprisingly suitable gift upon a 
inan who in some way shot a con- 
tinuous stream of vetch seeds through 
the eve of a needle. It was a bushel 
of the seeds (Quint. ii, 20, 3). 

Some kinds of proficiency detract 
from the dignity of persons holding 
high office, 2s did the marksmanship 
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of the emperor Domitian, who shot 
arrows between the outstretched fin- 
gers of a slave stationed at a distance 
from him (Suet. Dow. 19). For him 
an appropriate reward would have 
been an arsenal of arrows without 
bows. 

Small skills, like small plans, have 
no power to stir the imagination, and 
a man of Themistocles’ caliber would 
hardly be expected to pluck strings. 
When he was taunted by supposedly 
refined men for his unfamiliarity 
with the lyre and the harp, he was 
rather rude in showing his disdain for 
them. His consuming ambition was to 
take a small city and make it great 
and glorious (Plut. Thev7. i, 3). 

In his dedication to great achieve- 
ment Themistocles has counterparts 
in American life. Of one of our great 
executives it has been said: “He in- 
dulges in no hobbies, no golf, no 
games. His appetite for work is in- 
satiable.” 

We may let Plutarch (Pericles i, 
1) serve as spokesman for the bril- 
liant doers of antiquity: “Labor with 
one’s own hands on lowly tasks gives 
witness, in the toil thus expended on 
useless things, to one’s own_ indif- 
ference to higher things.” This gen- 
eral idea is expressed more compact- 
ly by Ovid (Tristia ii, 216): “Non 
vacat exiguis rebus adesse lovi.” 

eS lees ie 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

The Public Relations Committee of 
the American Classical League for 
1957-1958 is made up of the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Pauline EF. Burton, of the 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio 
(Chairman); Blake-More Godwin, 
Director, Toledo Museum of Art; 
Walter E. Hess, Managing Fditor, 
Student Life; Charles T. MeNarvy, 
Public Relations Director, Blue Bell, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C.; Belle Gould, 
Henderson (Texas) High School; 
Mrs. Barry Bingham, of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier Journal; James F. 
Looby, Education Editor, the Hart- 
ford Courant; James L. Trautwein, 
Coordinator of Religious Programs, 
WSPD-TV, Toledo, Ohio; William 
FE. Gwatkin, Jr., of the University of 
Missouri, Virginia G. Markham, John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Adeline E. Reeping, of the Latrobe 
(Pa.) High School; and Ward M. 
Canaday, President, Overland Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ohio. 

eS leesie 
CLASSICAL PLAYS 

Classical plays again received per- 
formances during the vear 1956-57. 
To our knowledge, the only produc- 


tion in the original language was that 
of Sophocles’ Antigone at Wellesley 
College. Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
Bound was put on in modern Greek 
at the Town Hall in New York City 
by the Delphic Festival Committee. 
Productions in’ English — translation 
that have come to our attention in- 
clude the following: — Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Rex at Cedar Crest College; 
Euripides Iphigenia in Aulis at 
Swarthmore College and his Trojan 
Women, as a reading, at the Ameri- 
can Classical League Latin Institute 
at Miami University; Aristophanes’ 
Clouds at Hunter College and his 
Lysistrata at the Lenox Hill Play- 
house in New York City; and Plautus’ 
Miles Gloriosus, also at Hunter Col- 
lege. 

: ‘elles ie 

THE CONGRESS FOR 
LIVING LATIN 
By Goopwin B. Beacu 
Trinity College 

(This is a compendium of the official re- 
port made at the Tenth Latin Institute in 
Oxford, Ohio, in June, 1957. Those who 
would like a complete report of the Con- 
gress should write to the Secretary of the 


Congress, M. Edouard Aubanel, Editeur, 7, 
Place St. Pierre, Avignon, France.) 


HE CONGRESS was born of 
‘ta annoyance experienced — by 
M. Jean Capelle, presently Director 
General of Education in French 
West Africa, formerly Rector of 
the University of Nancy, mathema- 
tician and engineer by profession, 
when, employed by the Citroen Auto 
Works, he attended a conference in 
London on some engineering prob- 
lem. Because of language difficulties 
(for English, French, Germans, Rus- 
sians, and others attended) the con- 
ference, whose aims could otherwise 
have been accomplished in a half day, 
lasted three days. This annoyance re- 
sulted in his conclusion that the only 
outlet from this Babel lay in the 
re-adoption of Latin as an interna- 
tional language. His conclusions were 
specifically elaborated in an article 
entitled “Latin or Babel.” which ap- 
peared in translation in The Classical 
Journal for October, 1953. 

‘The Congress was held from Sep- 
tember 2 to September 6, 1956, in the 
famous Palais des Papes at Avignon 
under the auspices of the French De- 
partment of Education, the Univer- 
sity of Aix en Provence, and the 
City of Avignon. 

In attendance were 250 delegates 
from 22 nations, 
Turkey, Rumania, 
New Zealand, 
Venezuela. 


including Syria, 
Greece, Finland, 
South Africa, and 
We were greeted and 
welcomed by the Prefect of the De- 
partment of Vaucluse, the Mayor of 
Avignon, and M. Edouard Daladier, 
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formerly President of the Republic, 
in eloquent addresses. 

Professor Albert Grisart, delegate 
of the Belgian Government, in calling 
for the revival of Latin: said that 
Latin need not come alive again, it 
must merely stay alive; that it must 
be cultural and classical and, as it was 
up to the eighteenth century, useful. 
Which, he asked, is more out of date, 
a 25-vear-old airplane or a 2500-year- 
old thought? 

There were four main speakers, 
Professor Erich Burck of the Univer- 
sity of Kiel, who spoke on pronun- 
ciation, Professor Jean Bayet of the 
Sorbonne, on grammar; Professor 
Guerino Pacitti, Director of the Lat- 
in Department of the Istituto di Studi 
Romani and Principal of the Liceo 
di Spezia, on neologisms; and the del- 
egate of the American 
League, on paedagogy. 

Professor Burck advocated — the 
adoption generally of the “restored 
pronunciation,” that) commonly in 
use in. this country. He called for 
careful attention to quantities in or- 
der to avoid confusion between such 
words as populus and populus, and 
levis and levis. Although convinced 
that the educated Romans spoke with 
a tonic accent, he did not recommend 
this accent, but rather the stress ac- 
cent that prevails in) most modern 
tongues. He strongly recommended 
that pupils read texts aloud and that 
their pronunciation be rigorously cor- 
rected. The greatest argument at the 
Congress arose over this paper, var 
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ious members wishing to retain cer 
tain idiosyneratic ways of pronounc- 
ing certain words. 

Professor Bayvet affirmed the neces- 
sity of learning thoroughly the fun- 
damental grammar, in order that pre- 
cision in speaking and writing be at- 
tained. Thus he considered know!]- 
edge of the ablative absolute, of the 
infinitive and its uses, and of conjunc- 
tions essential, but would reserve the 
fine points of rhetoric, the periodic 
sentence, and hypotaxis for those 
really desirous of using the language 
as a literary medium and not merely 
as oa means of expressing one’s 
thoughts precisely without regard to 
literary merit. He doubted not but 
that the essential grammar could be 
encompassed in a book of relatively 
few pages. 

Professor Pacitti discussed the in 
troduction into the language of new 
words from the days of Ennius, Civ 
ero, and the Church Fathers to mod 
ern times. He said that, since the 
dictionaries IN en to students contain 
only the words found in the authors 
used for their instruction and omit 
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in large measure those that pertain to 
the common things of life, these boys 
would be surprised to learn how 
comprehensive the Latin vocabulary 
really is. As to words to express new 
ideas and things, the treasure house 
of Latin should first be searched and 
words dredged out of the limbo of 
the forgotten, or else compound 
words should be formed, failing that, 
recourse should be had, as had al- 
ready been done by the Romans, to 
the great font of Greek words, fin- 
ally, to avoid  sesquipedalian — peri- 
phrases which hinder a clear under- 
standing of terms, words in general 
use in all modern languages should be 
endowed, so to speak, with Roman 
citizenship and adapted to the color 
and genius of Latin. He used as 
authorities modern 
Bacci, Springhetti, Guercio, Mir, 
Paoh, and Tondini. Among other 
things, he scored the omission in dic- 
tionaries of valuable words that ap- 
pear only in later writers, and the 
unjustified recourse to Ciceronian 
tanquam si ad Ciceronem 
Latinitas sit onmis perstringenda. 


writers such = as 


usage, 


Mention of my paper on paedago- 
gv, inasmuch as it was published in 
full as a supplement to the October, 
1956, number of Tue Crassicar Our- 
Look, seems hardly necessary. 

\fter the various papers had been 
read, competent committees, includ- 
ing, of course, the speakers, were ap- 
pointed to formulate resolutions or 
vor. They were as follows: 

1) On grammar—that exact knowl- 
edge of — declensions, conjugations, 
voices, moods, tenses, adjectives, uses 
of the infinitives, participles, the abla- 
rive absolute, coordinatiy es, relatives, 
and the simpler means of expression 
be required, that there be drawn up 
a table of methods of circumstantial 
expression, ranging from the simplest 
to the complex, including conjunc- 
tions and adverbs; that the instruction 
In eratio obliqua and modal attrac- 
tion be deferred. 

2) On pronunciation—that the use 
of the “restored pronunciation” be 
approved; thar the pupils hear Latin 
spoken regularly and with careful 
enunciation, that they recite regularly 
and that their pronunciation be stu- 
diously corrected. 

3) On paedagogy—that the sug- 
gestions of the speaker be in general 
approved, 

4) On neologisms—that the sugges- 
tions of the speaker be approved and 
the hope expressed that Mgr. Bacci’s 
lexicon would be amplified. 

It was interesting that the idea 
kept recurring independently that 
more interesting, livelier reading mat- 
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ter, more suitable to the students’ 
ages and more pertinent to modern 
and daily life be furnished than is 
usually the case at present. It was also 
interesting that several speakers, 
while insisting that more use should 
be made of the language for speech 
and for writing, denounced the ped- 
antic adherence to false Ciceronian- 
ism, Le., the imitating in all writing 
of Cicero’s oratorical language, as if 
he did not suit his speech to time, 
place, and audience. 

It is regrettable that space forbids a 
description of the dinner, highlight 
of the Congress, held in the grand 
audience hall of the Popes, and of the 
excursion to Orange and Vaison-la- 
Romaine. It would be desirable also 
to include résumes of other addresses; 
the views expressed seem never to 
have been divergent, but threw many 
interesting sidelights on the 
themes. 


main 


| should mention the extreme cour- 
tesy and hospitality of our reception. 
There was a general spirit of cordial- 
ity among all nationalities. The 
ability to speak Latin was usual; Lat- 
in proved itself an adequate and facile 
means of communication which re- 
moved the unpleasant need of search- 
ing for a common tongue. 

The next Congress is scheduled for 
Brussels in 1958. It is to be hoped 
that more from this country will at- 
tend. 


eiheeiie 
DE MUSA EXAUCTORATA 
By Rocer Pack 

University of Michigan 

Kecece dies felix minio cretave notan- 
dus! 

Tu dimissa abeas et, mea 

vale! 


Musa, 


Te viduus laetas teret omnes Paccius 
horas, 
Quem pudet atque tui, dura Thalia, 
piget. 
Fst ubi nemo queat cantandi ferre 
laborem, 
At grave detrectat, tristis asellus, 
onus. 
Demersus somno iacet ille, cadaveris 
instar, 
Sic positus lecto, praedaque cimici- 
bus. 
lam pridem cecinit gallus, Tithonia 
coniunx 
Festinavit iter deseruitque virum. 
Nondum experrectus, naso  stertente 
supino, 
Dormit adhuc noster, somniculosus 
hiat. 
Quid refert, quem nemo vocat, quem 
praemia vitae 
Pauca manent, vetulum decrepi- 
tumque senem? 
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Tandem unam profert plantam, dein 
proripit ambas: 

Surgit, et incertis signat humum 

pedibus. 
Nunc libet intonsos cursim compo- 
nere crines, 

Dentibus at maculas imprimit usque 

situs, 
Horridaque hesternam saepsit negle- 
gentia barbam, 

Radere namque genas nulla Camena 

iubet. 
Mox furibunda fames cum aliquantum 
haurire tobacci 

Suaserit, e labiis fusca corona volat. 
Incipit horarum series, novus incipit 

ordo: 

Vivet enim platanus iam sine vite 

sua. 
el lees ie 
PATATAE DEFENSIO 
By Ernestine F. Leon 
The University of Texas 
HAVE often protested the use of 
poma de terra for potatoes on the 
menus of local Latin Club banquets, 
and recently have noticed its use on 
menus from other parts of the coun- 
try. It must have been invented or- 
iginally by someone who had small 
Latin and a little French, for although 
ponme de terre has become the regular 
French term for potato, de terra as 
an adjective modifier is hardly de- 
fensible in classical Latin. A fruit 
from under ground would be called 
pomum subterraneum, just as terra- 
neum means that which grows on the 
ground and arborewn a growth on 
trees. 

In the Lexicon eorum vocabulorun 
quae difficilins Latine redduntur, ed. 
2 (Rome, 1949), by Antonio Bacci, 
no Latin word for potato appears. 
Obviously it is baud difficile to ren- 
der the Italian patata as Latin patata, 
-ae, (f.). In Latinitas 4 (1956), 292, 
the editor, Papal Secretary Bacci, 
states that in adapting to modern 
Latin the names for objects unknown 
in antiquity it is quite appropriate to 
use a Word common to many modern 
languages and easily understandable, 
just as the Romans themselves took 
over and adapted words from non- 
classical tongues. 

The word patata fulfills these con- 
ditions. The Taino West Indian word 
for sweet potato, batata, was applied 
by the Spaniards to the white potato 
(Solanum tuberosum) as patata. From 
Spain the plant was brought to Italy 
and thence to the Spanish low coun- 
tries. It appeared in England at the 
end of the sixteenth century. Italian, 
Portuguese, English, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Albanian, Greek, Turkish, 
and Arabic all use a variant of the 
aboriginal name. 
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Only French pomnne de terre and 
Dutch aardappel employ a more de- 
scriptive designation. The German 
Kartoffel shows that the plant was 
introduced to Germany from Italy. 
It comes by dissimilation from the 
Italian tartufo, a truffle, which is an 
edible underground fungus. From 
Germany the name passed with the 
product to Denmark, Romania, and 
most of the Slavic countries. 

Accordingly, on the basis of origin 
and use, patata is the logical and ap- 
propriate word for potato in Latin. 





AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 








Please do not send CASH through the 
mails. Remittance should accompany order, 
and may be by stamps, money order or 
check. Please order carefully, by number, 
title and type (Mimeograph, Poster, Pamph- 
let, etc.). Material ordered from the Serv- 
ice Bureau is not returnable since it would 
likely be too damaged for resale; as a non- 
profit-making organization the Bureau can 
not absorb such losses. 

Because of the increased cost of postage 
and handling, please add 25c for an order 
amounting to $1.50 or more. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you wish 
to use it. In an emergency, indicate which 
items are urgently needed and add 25c to 
pay for “‘special-handling” postage. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following seasonal material: 


OCTOBER AND HALLOWEEN 
Mimeographs 
356. The Delphic Oracle. An 
ning’s entertainment. 15¢ 
544. Hallowe'en programs for the 
Latin Club. 15¢ 
555. The haunted 
English. 20¢ 
586. A mythological football — rally. 
Ancient mythological characters 


eve- 


house. 


A play in 


suddenly appear at a modern 
rooters’ meeting. 15¢ 
626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ football 


classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 15¢ 


PTHANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 

420. A Thanksgiving Day program. A 
suggestion. 5¢ 

546. Thanksgiving for Latin. 
in English. 20¢ 

680.De Die Gratiarum Agendarum: 
A teacher’s “Thanksgiving Day 
proclamation” in Latin and a 
typical Thanksgiving Day dinner 
menu in Latin. s¢ 


A play 


CHRISTMAS 
Vimeographs 
103. Latin translations of several well 
known songs, including Christ- 
mas carols. 20¢ 
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160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

163. Some paragraphs about Christ- 
mas written in easy Latin. 5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

294. Officium — stellae. A liturgical 
play suitable for presentation at 
Christmas. 10¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 15¢ 

388. The origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 15¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas pro- 
gram by the Latin department. 
15¢ 

466.X Roman and an American 
Christmas compared. A play in 
two acts. 15¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
cards. 5¢ 

618. Frater bestiarum, or 
sapientiam. A Christmas play, 
with music. 40¢ 

624. lo Saturnalia! An easy Latin play 
for first-semester students. 10¢ 

674. Tidings of Great Joy: Christmas 
tableaux. Four “Living Pictures” 
with carols and readings from 
the Latin New Testament. 20¢ 

686. The Roman Saturnalia. Repro- 
duced from Tut Ovur- 
Look for December, 1937. 15¢ 

689. Christmas and the Roman Sat- 
urnalia. Reproduced from Tut 
CriassicaAL OurLtook for Decem- 
ber, 1938. 15¢ 

6go. Some ancient and modern vule- 
tide customs. Reproduced from 


Viae ad 
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THe Crassica Ouriook for De- 
cember, 1939. 15¢ 
Booklets 


Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. 
Robertson. 50¢ 

Carmina Latina. Forty 
music, including 
hymns. 25¢ 


with 
Christmas 


songs 


Articles in Tue CiassicaL OurTLook 

Price, 15¢ each 

Christmas gifts and the gift bringer. 
December, 1940. 

Christmas and the Epiphany: Their 
pagan — antecedents. 
1Q4l. 

December 25th, Christmas Day. De- 
cember, 1942. 


December, 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Price, with matching envelope, ge 
each, $1.00 for 12 In any assortment. 
\. A descending — angel 
from a Ditrer woodcut. Inside, 
the Latin version of Isaiah 9:6 
and Luke 2:10, 11. Blue on ivory. 
B. A multi-colored picture of the 
Bethlehem shepherds. Inside, the 
Latin version of Luke 2:8-11 and 
a Christmas greeting in’ Latin. 
New. 
1. Angel Madonna and 
Child. An original linoleum block 


adapted 


— 


adoring 
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OR. 


P: 
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by the American artist John C. 
Snook. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 
Blue and silver. 

The Story of The Nativity, in 
Latin, from St. Luke. Red and 
black on green. 

\ kneeling woman in medieval 
dress holding a branched candle- 
stick. Inside, three stanzas of a 
medieval Christmas carol in Lat- 
in. Red and black on ivory. 
Roman lamp in silhouette. — In- 
side, a greeting in Latin. Red and 
black on ivory. 

Linoleum print of Madonna and 
Child. Inside, a Latin version of 
“OQ Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Blue-green on ivory. 

\ wood engraving of the Nativ- 
itv. scene. Inside, a quotation 
from the Latin Vulgate and a 
Christmas greeting in Latin. 
Black and red on white. 

\ wood engraving of the chorus 
of angels. Inside, a quotation 
from the Latin Vulgate and a 
Christmas = greeting in Latin. 
Black and green on white. New. 
Same as QO, except for added 
rose tint for portions of the en- 
graving. 

\ woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in terracotta on white. 
Inside, a good-luck greeting in 
Latin, suitable for Christmas or 
any other occasion, 

A woodcut of the Parthenon, 
printed in leaf-green on white. 
Inside, a greeting in Greek, suit- 
able for Christmas or any 
occasion. 

The carol “Silent Night,” trans- 
lated into Latin, printed decora- 
tively with holly and ribbon 
borders. Red, green, and black, 
on. white. 


other 


\ softly -colored picture of the 
three columns of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux reflected in 
the pool of the House of the 
Vestal Virgins in the Forum at 
Rome. Inside, a greeting in Latin. 
Chorus of Angels. Inside, lines 
from Vergil’s “Messianic” Ee 
logue and a verse fromthe Chris 
tian hymn “It Came upon the 
Midnight Clear.” Red and black 
or blue and black on ivory. 


GENERAL GREETING CARDS 
P< stcards, with the 
“Ferias Laetas!” (“A 
Holiday”), are available. They 
may be used for any holiday sea 
son of the year. The design, in 
green ink, is taken from’ Colum 
bus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent 
through the mail for a two-cent 
stamp. 10 


yrecting 
Joy ous 


cards for 30¢. 
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GD. This greeting card can be used 
for any occasion. It pictures Di- 
ana riding in her chariot and car- 
ries a good-luck wish in Latin. 
Price with matching envelopes, 
ge, $1.00 for 12. 

The Service Bureau offers the fol- 
lowing — material 
nounced. 


pres iously an- 


\ GUIDANCE PAMPHLE1 

“What about Latin?” is the turtle 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let prepared by a special committee 
of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. It should be placed in the hands 
of every adviser of students in our 
secondary schools. A copy will be 
sent free to any school counselor on 
receipt of a stamped and addressed 
Additional 
copies may be obtained at 10¢ each 
postpaid, or 5¢ each in quantities of 
ten or more, 


4%" by 9” envelope. 


THE GREEK TRADITION IN SCULPTURE 

This is a 142-page pamphlet pre- 
pared by Walter R. Agard. This ma- 
terial originally appeared as No. 7 in 
a series of studies published by the 
Johns Hopkins Press in 1930 under 
the editorship of David M. Robinson. 
The pamphlet contains 34 full-page 
pictures with descriptive text under 
the following headings: Cireek Sculp- 
ture, The Sculpture of Rome, The 
Lingering Tradition, The  Renais- 
sance, Classicism and Neoclassicism, 
The Modern Debt to Greek Sculp- 
ture. 75¢ 

PHE GAME OF “L-A-T-1-N™ 

“L-A-T-I-N” is a card game de- 
vised by Georgia Haley for group 
drill on a basic Latin vocabulary of 
120 words. Can be played by any 
number from 2 to 50. Complete set 
with players’ cards, call cards, discs, 
and directions for playing. $1.50. 


\ CATALOGUE OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

This catalogue, prepared by Wil- 
liam) M. Seaman, is a revision of the 
Catalogue of Visual Aids compiled 
by Dorothy Burr Thompson in 1949 
for the Archaeological Institute of 
America and distributed by the 
American Classical League. The new 
edition is restricted mainly to classical 
studies. The following general head- 
ings show the scope of the items in- 
cluded: Films, Filmstrips,; — Slides; 
Stereo Slides; Other Visual Materials: 
Pictures, Maps and Charts, Models, 
Objects, Coins; Audio Materials. In- 
cluded is a Directory of Producers 
and Distributors and a Bibliography. 
joe 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK MYTH 

Professor Helen H. Law’s popular 

Bibliography of Greek Myth in Eng- 
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lish Poetry is now available in a re- 
vised and enlarged edition. It is a 
“must” for teachers of Classical 
Mythology, Comparative Literature, 
and English Literature as well as for 
teachers of Latin and Greek. Order 
as Bulletin XXVIIL. Price, $1.00. 

SPECIAL VOCABULARIES FOR VERGIL’S 

AENEID, BOOKS I AND II 

This popular pamphlet, prepared 
by C. F. Kuszynski, is again available. 
The Latin words are arranged in the 
order of first appearance in each of 
the two books. Order as Pamphlet 15. 
Price, 40 cents. 

\ NEW EDITION OF THE LATIN CLUB 

The eighth edition of The Latin 
Club by Lilhan B. Lawler is now 
available. Order as Bulletin XII. Price, 
$1.00. 

LATIN WORD LIST 

A booklet containing all the Latin 
words prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the 
first, second, and third vears with 
their English meanings. Prepared by 
John Kk. Colby. Price, s0¢ each in 
any quantity. 

OUR LATIN VERB TOWN 

A completely revised edition of an 
old favorite. May be used as a game 
or for class drill on verb endings. 
Order as Mimeograph 607 (15¢). In- 
cludes directions for use and one 3- 
page set of attractively printed col- 
ored charts: Chart A for the present 
indicative system of the regular 
verbs; Chart B for the perfect in- 
dicative and subjunctive — systems; 
Chart C for the present subjunctive 
system. Extra printed charts are avail- 
able at 5¢ a set. 

TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 

A hard-cover book of 280 pages 
prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference in 1938. 
while the supply lasts, $1.00. 


Price, 


SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

Revised from Wilham = Snuth by 
FE. H. Blakeney and J. Warrington. 
A new and comprehensive reference 
book on persons, places, dates, myths, 
and legends in classical literature. 
94.00. ‘ 

FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 

Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Latin 
Clubs, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Rome and the Romans; 
Classical Mythology), Plays in Eng- 
lish, Plays in Latin, Projects, Radio 
and Other Programs, Rome and the 
Romans, Special Days, Supplementary 
Reading in Latin and in’ English, 
Teaching Methods and Techniques, 
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Value of the Classics, Vergil and 
Mythology, Word Study. 


Books and Pamphlets 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A story of a soldier in 
the Roman army, commanded by 
Marius. $2.50. — 

The Unwilling Vestal. By FE. L. 
White. A fascinating story of a 
Roman “tomboy” who became a 
Vestal. A prime favorite with 
high-school pupils. $3.75. 

A Friend of Caesar. By W. S. Davis. 
A long-time favorite novel deal- 
ing with events in the Gallic 
War. $3.75. 

RECENTLY REVISED MIMEOGRAPHS 
The following mimeographs, which 

have been revised since November 1, 

should be added to the list published 

in THe Crassicar Ourtook for Oc- 
tober, 1957, pages g and to. 

. Mastering the participle. 10¢ 

. The problem of drill: A practi- 

cal suggestion. 5¢ 

Outline of methods in teaching 

vocabulary in the first vear. 1o¢ 

. Ideas for teaching forms and syn- 

tax in the earlier vears of the 

Latin course. 15¢ | 

.A bibliography of the Romans in 

Britain. 20¢ 

7. The teaching of the Aeveid. 15¢ 

. The origin of the Roman Sat- 

urnalia. 15¢ 

. Latin abbreviations used in med- 

icine and pharmacy. s¢ 

A list of secondary Latin text- 

books published since January 1, 
1925, and reported by the pub- 
lishers in print as of August 1, 


1957. 15¢ 
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A list of medical abbreviations 
taken from Latin. 5¢ 

. How to make and use Latin vo- 
cabulary flash cards. 5¢ 

A mid-term examination in Cic- 
ero. 10¢ 

. What percentage? Tables show- 
ing the distribution of English 
words by language origins. 10¢ 
-You're tied to Latin: A playlet 
or radio sketch. 20¢ 

-An April Fool program for the 
classical club. 20¢ 

. Caesar crosses the Rubicon. 20¢ 
. An initiation ceremony including 
a program of twenty questions. 
25¢ 

Life with Octavia: 
English. 25¢ 

. Parallel chronological table for 
the lives of Caesar, Cicero and 
Pompey. 15¢ 

.A list of historical novels dealing 
with classical themes. 25¢ 

.A list of standardized Latin tests. 
10¢ 


A play in 
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THE EIGHTH EDITION SPECIAL VOCABULARIES 


for 


VERGIL’S AENEID 
THE LATIN CLUB Books I and II 


by 
LILLIAN B. LAWLER 


of 


Prepared by C. F. Kuszynski 


A new printing makes this popular pamphlet 


Just off the press again available 
A “must” for sponsors of Latin Clubs The Latin words are arranged in the order of 
or Junior Classical Leagues first appearance in each of the two books. 
Order as Bulletin XII Order as Pamphlet 15 


Price, $1.00 


Price, 40 cents 


American Classical League 


Miami University 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
Miami University 
OXFORD, OHIO OXFORD, OHIO 

















READ ALL THREE 


THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 
and 
THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 
and 
THE CLASSICAL WORLD 
(Formerly The Classical Weekly) 


Offered in combination for $7.25 
aS tR esi 


READ AT LEAST TWO 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


or 
THE CLASSICAL WORLD 
(Formerly The Classical Weekly) 
Offered in combination for $4.45 


eS tees ie 
Any of the above combinations includes membership in the American Clas- 
sical League and the appropriate regional association. 
For THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN in combination with any of the above 
offers add $1.60. 


American Classical League 
Miami University OXFORD, OHIO 
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LATIN STIMULI 


@ STIMULATE your Latin classes by entering them in the 
FOURTH ANNUAL LATIN EXAMINATION. This examina- 
tion will be administered in April and will be of the ob- 
jective type so as to be more extensive. It will be offered 
on the first and second year level. A separate test will be 
administered to first year students. The enthusiasm engen- 
dered in preparation for this examination will amaze you. 
The difficult task of inciting students to review is one of 
the common problems of Latin teachers the country over. 
Administration of this competitive examination will, for 
the most part, solve that problem. Students love competi- 
tion and since they are to be compared with students from 
all sections of the nation, many of them will do most of 
their reviewing outside of class, thereby, saving you valu- 
able class time. You will be able to determine the exact 
percentile ranking of each of your students on a national 
basis. A fee of $.10 per student will be charged. Write for 
free copy of last year’s examination with key and norms. 
Plaques, medals and certificates will be awarded to those 
students achieving a percentile ranking of 80 or higher. 


VITALIZE your Latin classes with dynamic tape record- 
ings. Such dramatic productions as “The Odyssey” and 
“Cicero vs. Catiline’’ are included in this collection. A total 
of 28 stimulating programs with worksheets to go with 
most of the programs. Service charge of $.50 for all pro- 
grams. 


ANIMATE your Latin classes with Latin Stimuli such as 
puzzles, games, charts, jokes, projects, activities, outline 
maps, grammar aids and interesting background material. 
Over 40 different Latin aids. New aids developed each 
year. 

ou need not remit for any of the above materials until 
you are completely satisfied with them and until you are 
sure that they can aid you in the teaching of Latin. For 
a free detailed listing of the above materials send this ad 
to: 


DONALD R. HONZ 


Latin Department 
1902 Ogden Avenue 
SUPERIOR 2, WISCONSIN 
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An entertaining, scholarly supplement 


to traditional classics texts— 


The Greek Mind 


by Walter R. Agard, 


Professor of Classics, University of Wisconsin 





With a rare facility in the use of language, Professor 
Agard brings to life the world of classical Greece. 
He summarizes the aspects of Greek life that are most 
meaningful to students in the  twentieth-century 
America: respect for human dignity and freedom, 
the exercise of political responsibility, uninhibited 
use of the critical faculty, the Greeks’ handling of 
international relations, and individual values. The 
author’s own translations of passages from Greek 
writings give students new insight into these treasures. 


Anvil Book No. 17, paperbound, $1.25 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


120 Alexander Street 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 











Auxilium Latinum 


NATIONAL CLASSROOM LATIN 
MAGAZINE 


(Now in its 30th Volume) 


PRODUCED AND PUBLISHED IN OUR U.S.A 


OF SERVICE TO LATIN TEACHERS 
FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


Also Our Own Original 
A.P.S.L. NATIONWIDE LATIN EXAMINATION 
(The 27th Annual Series in March 1958) 


(Wherein students may win Medal-Pins, Medallions, Trophies 
and Achievement Certificates for upper-quarter of scores 
This popular examination is on the approved list of National 
Contests and Activities of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals) 


and 
STUDENTS’ NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
(now in its 28th year) 
(Wherein students may be awarded 2-colored Diploma-Cer- 
tificates of Membership for maintaining a 90°) average in their 


classroom Latin work for three-quarters of a school year.) 


Please write for information to: 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor P. O. B. 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 





TO TEACHERS OF LATIN: For the second year we are glad 
to continue this offer. Last year's results were most grati- 
fying in that so many of you and your students had used 
these kits so purposefully. They have proven their value as 
a sound teaching tool for Latin, as well as other subjects 
in Audio-Visual methods, plus providing the benefits of 
cooperative or individual construction of the models 





ROMAN WAR MACHINES 
Make An Ideal Project 





Authentic replicas of famous historical engines of war used as 
early as 1100 B.C., and most extensively through the Roman 
Era in the development and maintaining of this great empire 
Their use was an integral part of the history of Rome, and by 
using these models as class projects, student interest can be 
most significantly increased. 


BALLISTA — First mobile Models actually work—Col- 
field artillery piece used ex- lector’s items easy to build 
tensively by Caesar Kits include detailed plans 








CATAPULT—Heavy powerful 
stone hurling machine use to 
demolish enemy walls 
SPRINGLE — Siege weapon 
shooting 3 spears at a time 
SCORPIO — Light mobile 
stone thrower used effective- 
ly against troops on the 
march. 

TOWER—Wall scaling siege 
engine 


and instructions with histori- 
cal references. Top quality 
balsa construction—parts die 
cut and to size. No extra 
parts needed -— contains the 
metal gears and triggers, cop- 
per foil, brass pins, chain, 
rings, cord, slings, wheels, 
axles, etc. Approx. sizes 10” 
x712"x5’ 





SPECIAL PRICE 
ONLY $1.00 each (includes postage and handling) 
SEND cash, check or money-order 





AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION CO. 


Dept. C 


P. O. Box 56 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, L. I, N. Y. 











